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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 





Reaprer,—lIt is our lot, at present, to fill the office of Jenny 
Bickerstaff, and address you in the absence of the TaTLErR. 
‘Stop, stop,’ says a friend at my elbow, ‘mind what you say :— 
you know the editor never puts himself on a par with the 
Tatier.’—‘ Hush! [ am in a hurry; you must not interrupt 
me.’—Reader, we have made bold to take up the TaTLer’s pen; 
but, as we can imagine the daily disappointment caused by the 
continued absence of his sign manual; and you wonder what 
presumptuous scribbler can have taken possession of his pages ; 
we are resolved no longer to lie under your displeasure, but to 
iay the blame, where it is due,—upon yourself, Reader, and upon 
the TaTLER ;—upon him, for that too great earnestness to gratify 
you, which induced him to go to the theatre on Saturday evening, 
when he was not sufficiently recovered from his late severe 
illness, to be fit to go;—and upon that (very excusable) appro- 
bation of his writings, on your part, which induced him to make 
this untimely exertion. He is, however, recovering ; and though, 
—not unmindful of your interest, Reader,—we may choose to 
keep forcible possession of the first pages, for some days to come, 
he will speedily resume his editorial duties. 


LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS.* 





For some weeks past, we have languished for new publications ;— | 


instead of appearing in shoals, like herrings in June ; they have 
been detected one by one, like swallows in November; so that we 
look with more than usual impatience for the arrival of the periodi- 
cals. The volume before us, too, being the second of a very 
interesting work, has an additional passport to our favour, that 
ensures it immediate notice. The subjects included in this volume, 
are nine. Tournefort, Shaw, Hasselquist, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, Pococke, Bell, Ledyard, Forster, and Bruce; altogether 
occupying not more than a century. Several of these travellers are 
very generally known by their works, which are stili popular; and 
the lady has so often appeared in a new dress, that she has con- 
trived to keep pace with fashion, and, notwithstanding her advanced 
We find 


somewhat more of biography in this volume than in the former, 


age, is still cordially received by readers young and old. 


several of its heroes having left memoirs of themselves. 
Joseph Pitton de Tournefort was born at Aix, in Provence, in 


1656, and received the first rudiments of his education at the 


Jesuits’ College there, where, at a very early age, he displayed | 


symptoms of that passion for botanical study, to the gratification of 
which he devoted his whole life. 
says Fontenelle, ‘he felt himself a botanist.’ Flowers had greater 
charms for him than gratnmar or the classics, and he occasionally 
absented himself from his college studies, to ramble about the 
country, and study nature. So boldly did he pursue his search 
after new plants, that, having exhausted those in the immediate 
neighbourhood, he sometimes ventured into forbidden grounds, 
where he was detected, and suspected of very different views from 
He was once disco- 
vered in a garden by some peasants, was taken for a robber, and 


the innocent ones by which he was actuated. 


narrowly escaped some very unpleasant consequences of this mis- 
take. 
faithful to Flora, as to be totally insensible to other attractions ; he 


Our traveller, however, though so ardent a lover, was not so 


was also much enamoured of a gaunt relative of his first love, 


* The Lives of celebrated Travellers, Vol. IT. (National Library, 
No. XII.) By James Augustus St John. Colburn and Bentley. 





‘ As soon as he beheld plants,’ | 


named Anatomy. At the age of twenty-one, the death of his 
father set him free of the church, for which he was destined; and 
he set out upon a botanical tour of the mountains of Savoy, &c., 
and, having afterwards studied two years at Montpellier, he next 
made an excursion into Spain, and after wandering among the 
mountains of Catalonia, directed his steps towards the Pyrenees. 


‘ Fontenelle,’ says our author, ‘ in speaking of this excursion 
of Tournefort, seems to be principally astonished at the intrepidity 
with which our traveller encountered, not the dangers, but the 
cookery, of the Pyrenees, which to the Rouen epicurean, appeared 
more terrible than precipices or robbers, He was quite aware, says 
he, that in these vast solitudesy he should find no subsistence, 
except such as the most austere anchorets might have partaken, and 
that the wretched inhabitants from whom even this was to be obtained, 
were not more numerous than the robbers who might deprive hin 
of it. In fact, he was more than once attacked and plundered by 
Spanish outlaws ; and the contrivance by which he succeeded, on 
such occasions, in concealing a small quantity of money, is suffi- 
ciently ingenious. He thrust a number of reals into the coarse 
black bread that he carried about with hii, as his only food, and 
this the robbers considered so utterly worthless, that, although by 
no means fastidious, they invariably relinquished it to the traveller 
with extreme contempt. Tournefort having thus overreached the dull- 
headed banditti of Spain, roamed about at leisure through the wild 
regions of the Pyrenees, climbing the most abrupt and apparently 
inaccessible pinnacles. New plants, however, were found at almost 
every step, and the pleasure derived from this circumstance, which 
none but a discoverer can conceive, amply compensated for the 
fatigues and dangers that he underwent. One day, during this tour, 
he narrowly escaped with his life: a miserable house in which he 
had taken shelter, fell down upon him, and for two hours he lay 
buried under the ruins, but was at length dug out by the peasantry.’ 


In 1683, Tournefort was invited to Paris by M. Fagon, the 
Queen’s physician, who obtained for him the place of Botanical 
Professor in the Jardin des Plantes. This appointment, however, 
did not keep him stationary at Paris; he made another journey to 
Spain and Portugal, and visited England and Holland, In 1691 he 
was made a member of the Academy of Sciences; and in 1694 pub- 
lished his system of botany, in a work entitled Elemens de Botanique, 
ou Methode pour connoitre les Plantes.. He then took his degree of 
M.D., and in 1698 published his History of the Plants growing in 
the environs of Paris, with an Account of their Uses in Medicine. 
In 1770 he was commissioned by the King to make a journey into 
Greece, Asia, and Africa, to study the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, as well as the natural productions of the countries 
in which he travelled. From Constantinople to Erzeroom, our 
botanical traveller proceeded in the train of the Pasha of Erzeroom ; 
and as this great man travelled with his harem, the Frenchman was 





| strictly cautioned to be very circumspect in his conduct, and to 
avoid approaching too near to the ladies’ tents. He replied, that 
he was too much in love with plants to think of the ladies. It 
| seems, nevertheless, that he was resolved to have a sight of the 
| beauties of Georgia; and for this purpose he chose an ingenious 
| method—spreading out a quantity of toys upon the grass. He was 
not mistaken; this attraction succeeded: no sooner was it known, 
than young women assembled from all quarters. The naturalist 
had loaded himself with the treasures of the East, and as the plague 
was raging in Egypt, and he had some value for life, he gave up his 
intention of visiting Africa, and in 1702 landed at Marseilles, having 
discovered no less than 1,356 species of plants. Jot 
‘The rest of Tournefort’s life was spent in preparing the account of 
his travels for the press, but he did not live to see their publication. 
A blow in the breast, which he accidentally received, reduéed him 
to a languishing and weak condition, and hastened his death, which 
took place on the 28th of December 1708. His travels, printed'at 


the Louvre, appeared shortly afterwards, in two volumes quarto, 
and have always maintained a considerable reputation.’ 
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Dr Thomas Shaw was. born at Kendal in Westmoreland, in the 
year 1692, and after some instruction in the grammar-sehool of his 
native town, was removed to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he | 
took the degree of B.A. in 1716, and that of M.A. three years after. | 
In 1719 he went into holy orders, and was appointed chaplain to | 
the English Factory at Algiers. Having remained at that place | 
about a year, he quitted his pest for the purpose of visiting Egypt 
and Syria, and studying the antiquities of those countries. In his 
voyage to Egypt, he remarked that the mariners, who could not see 
the low and level coast at any considerable distance, judged of their 
distance from the land by the depth of the water, the number of 
fathoms generally answering to the number of leagues. 





‘Dr Shaw was assured, that in Cairo and its neighbourhood there 
were not less than forty persons who subsisted entirely upon ser- | 
ents and lizards. locusts are a delicacy in Barbary ; crickets fried | 
in Sesamum oil, in Siam. . . . . . However, the serpent-eaters of | 
Cairo, besides the gratification of their preposterous fancy, have a 
religious motive, as the being addicted to this curious diet entitles 
them, among other religious privileges, to the honour of attending 
more immediately upon the hanging of black silk, which is annually , 
sent to the temple of Mecca.’ 


We do not see why it should be termed a ‘ preposterous fancy.’ 
So long as they are of a wholesome species, we know not why the 
eating of serpents should be considered as more preposterous than | 
the eating of eels. 


‘Upon quitting the valley of the Nile, which is nowhere very 
broad, the caravan with which Shaw travelled proceeded directly 
east through the Desert towards Suez, the atmosphere being per- 
fectly clear and serene; a fortunate circumstance, as the heavens 
were every night their only covering, a carpet spread on the sand 
their bed, and a bundle of clothes their pillow. In this situation, 
they were nightly wet to the skin by the copious dew, though, such 
is the salubrity of the climate, their health was not in the least im- 
paired by it. When they had arrived at their halting-place, and 
were about to lie down to sleep, the camels were caused to kneel 
down in a circle about their resting-place, with their faces pointing 
outwards, and their load and saddle piled up behind them; and 
being naturally so wakeful as to be roused from sleep by the least 
noise, they served their masters instead of aguard. . . . . . 
In the tongue of land improperly called the ‘ Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai,’ lying between’ the Sea of Suez and the Gulf of Ataba, over 
which they were now moving, the danger, while the whole caravan 
kept together, was not great, as opportunities of plunder being un- 
frequent, robbers had not sufficient motives for establishing them- 
selves there. 
traveller became emboldened to overstep the limits of prudence ; 
and, yielding to bis passion for collecting plants and other curiosi- 
ties, lagged behind, or wandered from the caravan. Scarcely, how- 





less wilderness, a pleasure more poignant and tumultuous than can 
be conceived by those who have never experienced it, than he beheld 
three robbers start up as it were from the sand, and rush upon bio. 
Resistance was out of the question. The ruffians immediately 


were, two of them began to fight for the possession of them. Mean- 


wight terminate their quarrel by plunging their daggers in his heart. 
Providence, however, had otherwise determined. The third robber, 
taking compassion on his forlorn and helpless condition, allowed 
him to escape, and after wandering about among the naked rocks and 
burning sands for some time, he fortunately overtook the caravan. 
The traject of the Desert of Seir occupied nine 
hours, and they were nearly twelve hours more in threading the 
winding and difficult ways which divide that desert from the plain of 
Sinai. At length, however, they reached the Convent of St Cathe- 
rine, supposed to be built over the place where Moses saw the angel 
of the Lord, in the burning bush, when he was guarding the flocks 
of Jethro. This convent, or rather fortress, is nearly three hundred 
feet square, and upwards of forty in height, constructed partly with 
stone, parily with earth and mortar. . . . . . The door of 
this convent is opened only when the Archbishop, who commonly 
resides at Cairo, comes to be installed; and therefore, our travel- 
lers, like all other pilgrims, were drawn up by a windlass to a 
window, nearly thirty feet from the ground, where they were admit- 
ted by some of the lay brothers. From a notion that prevails but 
too generally among mankind, that holiness consists in thrusting 
aside, as it were, the gifts which the band of Providence holds out 
to as, the poor men who immure themselves in this wild prison con- 
demn their bodies to extraordinary privations and hardships, not only 
abstaining, like the Brahmins, from animal food, but likewise from 
the less sinful indulgences of butter, milk, and eggs. 


. 5 . . 
consistency, however, from which even the Pythagoreans of Hindes- 


within the pale of their superstitious humanity; and of these they 
accordingly partake as often as they can obtain a supply from their 
sister convent at Tor, or from Menah-el-Dizahab. Their ordinary 








| two shillings, was, he tells us, a present for a princess. 


The chances of danger being thus diminished, our | 


ever, had he tasted the sweets of feeling bimsclf alone in the bound- , 


seized him, and tearing off his clothes, mean and ragged as they | 


while he stood by, naked, a spectator of the fray, apprehensive that, | 
their natural ferocity being aggravated by strife and contention, they | 


With an in- | 


tan are not always free, shell-fish, crabs, and lobsters, are not included | 





food consists of bread or biscuit, olives, dates, figs, parched pulse 
salads, oil, vinegar, to which, on stated days, half-a-pint of date 
brandy is added. From this convent to the top of Mount Sinai, a 
perpendicular height, according to our traveller, of nearly seven 
thousand two hundred feet, there was formerly a stone staircase 
built by the Empress Helena; but in many places, the effects of her 
pious munificence have disappeared, and the ascent of the mountain 
is nuw considered by the monk; sufficiently difficult to be imposea 
as a severe penance upon their pilgrims and yotaries. Dr Shaw did 
not, when he had reached it, find the summit very spacious, nor 
does he seem to have greatly enjoyed the extensive view which it 
commands over scenes rendered profoundly interesting and memo- 
rable by the wanderings of the Children of Israel.’ 


Dr Shaw was again attacked by robbers in his journey to Jerusa- 


lem, though travelling at the time with a caravan consisting of at 


least six thousand pilgrims, protected by three or four hundred 
spahis, and four bands of Turkish infantry with their general at their 
head. 


‘ Scarcely was there a pilgrim out of so great a number who was not 
robbed of part of his clothes, or of his money; and those who had 
not much of either to lose, were beaten unmercifully with their 
pikes or javelins. Our traveller himself was not allowed to remain 
a mere spectator of the scene, for when the banditti had taken pos- 


session of the visible wealth of the party, correctly judging that 


there still remained a considerable portion that had been adroitly 
concealed, he was forcibly carried off, among the hostages which 
they seized upon to ensure a ransom, to Jeremiel or Anashoth. In 
this desperate position he remained al! night, exposed to barba- 
rities and insuits, and it is exceedingly probable that his captivity 


| would have been of much longer duration, had not the Aga of Jeru- 


salein, with a numerous body of troops, next morning attacked his 
captors, and set him at liberty.’ 

After his return to Algiers, Dr Shaw made several excursions to 
the coasts of Barbary. Here he was often entertained with great 
hospitality in the encampments of the Arabs; and on these occa- 
sioas, if his hosts were particularly obliging, le sometimes presented 
the master of the tent with a knife, a couple of flints, or a small 
quantity of English gunpowder ; and the lady with a skein of thread, 
a large needle, or a pair of sc.ssors. A silk handkerchief worth two 
Duriag his 

residence in Algiers, he married the widow of Mr Edward Holden, 
formerly Consul of that place; who outlived him, and erected a 
monument to his memory. In an excursion among the ridges of 
Mount Atlas, the Doctor remarked an extraordinary race of moun- 
taineers with light complexions, and yellow hair, which seems, says 
our author, to have escaped the notice of Leo Africanus, and all 
| other travellers. These people he supposed to be descended from 
the Vandals, who, in the time of Procopius, were said to be disper- 
sed among the native tribes. In the year 1733, Dr Shaw returned 
_to England; in the course of the next year, he took his degree of 
D.D., and was shortly afterwards elected Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1734, he published the first edition of his travels, which 
he had been engaged five years in preparing for the press. He died 
in 1751, Vicar of Brumley in Hampshire, and Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford; leaving the antiquities he had collected to the 
| university. 


[To be continued. ] 


LONDON .* 





Tris new picture of London has the advantage of the old one, in 
being of a size more conveniently portable, but, on that very 
account, Is necessarily deficient in much that the other contains. It 
does not answer to the promise of the title-page, with regard to the 
‘History, Rise, and Progress of the Metropolis.’ In speaking of 
the public buildings, for instance, it does not always give the date of 
their erection ;—no—not even of St Paul’s Cathedral, of West- 
minster Abbey, or the Bank. Much of the matter which is con- 
tained in the old work, and is missing in the new, is likely to be 
important to many persons from the country, to whom a journey to 
London is an era in their lives, and who speak of its churches, 
theatres, and squares, with something of the same feeling with which 
a London reader discusses a new work relating to the interior of 
Africa. The many late changes and improvements in London and 
its environs, called for a new edition of the Picture of London, but 
we would rather have seen it on tie old plan; omitting, perhaps, 
the historial sketch at the beginning, which is too short to be of 
much use; and so admitting of the requisite additions without 


‘enlargement. The new work has the advantage of a better map, 


| * Cruchley’s Picture of London, or Visitor's Assisiant ; comprising 
the History, Rise, and Progress of the Metropolis to the Present Period, 

in 6g be ; 925 
Se. Se To which is annexed a new Map of London. 18mo, p.p. 239. 
Cruchley. , 
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and is certainly very reasonable in its price. For the inhabitants of 
London, it will, perhaps, answer all the purposes of the old one; 
for country visitors, we do not think it of equal utility. The 
account of the markets is prefaced by the following remarks :— 


«Considering the amazing extent of surface which London itself 
occupies, the large portion of its environs devoted to rural dwel- 
lings, and the absence of all useful cultivation for miles around,— 
the stranger might be inclined to ask whether the inhabitants are 
averse to the wholesome luxuries of fruit and vegetables; whether 
milk be an article known amongst them; and whether horses are 
ever indulged with their natural food. But, in truth, these articles 
are in the greatest abundance, and at very reasonable prices ; while, 
at the same time, nine-tenths of the inhabitants have not the least 
conception whence they spring. The market-gardener, at some 
miles distance, toils the day in rearing the sources of his support, 
and at night-fall loads his cart, and wends his way to town, where 
he arrives in time to unload, dispose of his goods, mostly by con- 
tract, and retrace his way homeward before the bustle of the day 
begins. The lazy Londoner, rising at eight or nine, is in the daiiy 
habit of seeing the markets well stocked with a fresh succession of 
vegetables, without enquiring whether they have grown there, or 
dropped from the moon. Ten thousand acres of ground, occupied 
in kitchen'garden, would not suffice for the consumption of London, | 
did not art lend its assistance, and ingenuity prompt measures to | 
render the soil as productive as nature could allow. The radish 
and onion crops scarcely shoot above ground, ere the cauliflowers 
from the frames are planted among them as thickly as if the spot 
were solely devoted to their use. By the time the radishes are 
gathered and disposed of, the cauliflowers are ready for earthing 
up; this being done, cabbages are planted between them. When 
these come to maturity and are removed, the ground is cleared, and 
planted with endive and celery.’ 


The author, it seems, considers no cultivation as useful but that 
which actually supplies food ; but (tosay nothing of the cheerful aspect 
of trees, more especially needed near the metropolis, and the utility 
of diffusing cheerful sensations) he should remember that air is, at 
least, as necessary to human life, as apples and cabbages ; that it is 
of infinite importance, to breathe it in as pure a state as possible ; 
and that the trees in and about London tend in a great measure to 
keep it in that state. 

In the estimate of supplies, the new and the old work consider- 
ably differ; and as we cannot say which may be correct, we shall 
not venture to speak farther on the subject than to remark this 





disagreement, which cannot be altogether accounted for by the | 


lapse of a few years between the publications. Nor, if it could, 
would it be easy to imagine that the Regent’s Park, including 450 
acres, when the first work was published, could since have dwin- 
died to 360 acres. These may not be points of any great import- 


ance, but it would be better te omit them altogether, than to give | 
them so very wide of correctness, as in one of the two works they | 


unst be. 
The volume is well printed, and neat in its appearance. 
2 


STLEY. 


DOCTOR PRIE 


Few men have had to struggle for so many years with circum- 
stances more straitened and precarious than my father; few men 
have ventured to attack so many or such inveterate prejudices 
respecting the prevalent religion of his country, or have advanced 
bolder or more important opinions in opposition to the courtly 
polities of the powers that be; few have had to encount : more able 
opponents in their literary career, or have been exposed to such 
incessant and vindictive obloquy from men of every description, in 
return for his unremitting exertions in the cause of truth; yet none 
have more uniformly proceeded with a single eye, regardless of 
consequences, to act as his conviction compelled him, and his con- 
science dictated. His conduct brought with it its own reward, 
reputation and respect, from the most eminent of his contempora- 


ties, the affectionate attachment of most valuable friends, and a) 


cheerfulness of disposition, arising in part from conscious rectitude, 
which no misfortunes could long suppress. But to me it seems 
that conscious rectitude alone would hardly of itself have been able 
to support him undcr some of the afflictions he was doomed to bear. 


He had a farther resource, to him invaluable and never-failing, a | 


firm persuasion of the benevolence of the Almighty towards all his 
creatures, and the conviction that every part of his own life, like 
every part of the whole system, was pre-ordained for the best, upon 
the whole of existence. Had he entertained the gloomy notions of 
Calvinism, in which he was brought up, this cheering source of 
contentment and resignation would probably have failed him, and 
irritation and despondency would have gained an unhappy ascen- 
ancy. But by him the Deity was not regarded as an avenging 
tyrant, punishing, for the sake of punishing, his weak and imperfect 





creatures ; but as a wise and kind parent, inflicting those corrections 
only that are necessary to bring our dispositions to the proper tem- 
per, and to fit us for the highest state of happiness of which our 
natures are ultimately capable.—Preface, hy his Son, to Dr Priest- 
ley’s Memoirs of Himself.—[{This excellent man, who, at an advanced 
age, was driven from his country by unjust and violent persecution, 
was, as his son observes, always in straitened circumstances. His 
religious opinions were injurious to his worldly advancement, 
and—a man of intellect and the master of nine languages (Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, High Dutch, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic )—it was with difficulty that, with the strictest economy, 
he could provide for his family. His works were so far from 
being profitable to him, that he could not have published them, 
but for the assistance of a friend. He was happy in having 
several friends who were able and willing to assist him, among 
whom was his wife’s brother, who, on his removal to America, 
transferred to him ten thousand pounds in the French funds, and 
allowed him two hundred a-year till this transfer was productive (it 
being made just after the French Revolution). He meditated the 
completion of his Memoirs, and the addition of numerous anecdotes 
of many persons of celebrity with whom he had been on terms of 
intimacy ; but he did not live to fulfil this intention. Separated, by 
his removal from this country, from his daughter, and many friends 
endeared to him by habit and long kindness, he was happy in 
having near him his wife and three sons ; of whom, in his Memoirs, 
he speaks with the tenderest affection. The eldest son, upon one 
occasion, exposed himself to great personal danger, by his active 


| defence of his father against a mistaken and infuriated mob.] 





GLARING INEQUALITY. 


| THe man who has an estate worth twenty thousand pounds per 
annum to dispose of, advertises his p-operty in the Times, for 
which he pays to the king three shillings and sixpence of duty. His 
advertisement may occupy a column or more, he may pay twenty 
| pounds or more for the insertion, still the duty is only three shillings 
_and sixpence. The poor devil of x turaed-off footman, or groom, 
| or washerwoman, or nursery-maid, who secks a place or employment 
| by means of an advertisement in the Times, and which does not 
occupy more than a few lines, pays three shillings and sixpence 
| duty also. Here there is glaring injustice and oppression. ‘The 
three shillings and sixpence to this fast person is a large sum—it 
was raised, perhaps, by pawning a coat, or the last shirt or shift. 
No matter—the wretch must pay it—pay two hundred per cent. 
upon the price of his or her advertisement to the king; while the 
proprietor who offers his estate for sale in the same way, is oply 
called upon to pay a farthing for every thousand pounds the estate 
is likely to sell for. To mince words here would be criminal—we 
call this injustice—it is robbery of the poor—it is a wilful abuse of 
power—it is a source of profit to the exchequer which is disgrace- 
ful and shameful—it is a tax wrung from the poor servant and the 
incipient pauper part of our population, to assist in paying the 
dividends of Jews who have already been twice paid, and of sine- 
curists and pensioners, the majority of whom have no claims what- 
ever on the public bounty. Lord Goderich abolished lotteries from 
a moral {eeling—he would have proved himself a better statesman 
had he repealed this tax from an honest feeling; for if it were 
unworthy the character of the British nation to extort revenues 
from gambling rakes, surely it is more unworthy its character to 
drain the last sixpence of the poor housemaid seeking a place, 
which if she should fail to obtain, she must become a burden upon 
her parish.— Frazer's Magazine. 


|ON THE ANTIQUITY AND NAME OF THE JEW’S HARP. 


| 

| Tue Jew-trump, or Jew’s-harp, as it is often called (and indeed it 
| has more the tone of a wire-string harp than of a trumpet) is now 
|a boy’s instrument, bought at fairs; it however was, it seems, 
/an ancient instrument; for Mr Pennant informs us, ‘ Tour to 
Scotland,’ p. 195, that one made of gilt brass, was found in 
Norway, deposited in an urn, The Scotch also have it as well 
as we. There is an evident allusion in the name to the inhabitants 
of Judea;* and I observe, that in ‘ Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. 4th, 
p. 171, Quick calls the usurer, on account of his Jewish avarice, 
a notable Jew's-trump. In the plate, however, of Jewish musical 
instruments, presented to us by Calmet, in his Dictionary, nothing 
of this kind occurs ; so that | much suspect that there is a corrup- 
tion here of Jeu-tromp, a play-thing, or play-tromp, as it is now 
only ased by boys for that purpose. — Gentleman's Magazine, 
August, 1786. 


* Jew’s harp is probably a corruption of jaw’s-harp, from the circum- 
| stance of its being placed between the teeth when played. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Werner—A New Divertisement—The Tlustrious Stranger. 
Haymarket.—The Cabinet—John Jones—The School for Coquettes. 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


— Miss Inverarity makes her first appear- 
ance to-night, in the opera of Azor and Zemira. 
The managers do well in putting forth their strength 
early. 

— The Garrick Theatre in Goodman’s Fields 
opened last Saturday. Mr Elton, lately at the Sur- 
rey, is performing there. 

— Mr and Mrs Woop are to make their 
first appearance at Drury Lane on Saturday the loth 
instant. 

NorweEcian Dance.—In the new piece at 
the Adelphi. The Sea Serpent, there is a dance by 


Messrs Brown, King, and Gibson, which deserves | 


mention, both on accoun: of the singularity of the 
evolutions, and the dexterity with which they are 
performed. The dancers throw themselves on the 
ground with a gallant indifference as to consequences, 
and rise again with an elasticity of limt truly envi 
able. 

Tue Waistcoat Question.—The Grave- 
digger in Hamlet still retains his half-dozen waist- 
coats when he appears at Covent Garden, but goes 
without them at the Haymarket. On Monday, 
at the former place, when he took them off, the 
audience seemed inclined to make it a party question ; 
there were many hissed, but more applauded, loth, 
no donbt, to part with jokes of so long standing. We 
observe the laugh commences at the second waist- 
coat, increases at the third, becomes uproarions at 
the fourth, and then falls off ; at the sixth only the 
John Reeves hold out, people who ‘ love fun, no- 
thing but fun,’ 

Curious Case or Recoverep Hearine.— 
A young man of the town of Chartres, between the 
age of twenty-three and twenty-four, the son of a 
tradesman, and deaf and dumb from his birth, began 
to speak of a sudden, to the astonishment of the 
whole town. He gave them to understand, that, 
about three or four months before, he had heard the 
sound of the bells, and was greatly surprised at this 
new and unknown sensation. After some time, a 
kind of water issued from his left ear, and he then 
heard perfectly well with them both. During these 
three months, he was sedulously employed in listen- 
ing, without saying a word, and accustoming himself 
to speak softly, so as notto be heard, the words pro- 
nounced by others, He laboured hard also in per- 
fecting himself in the pronunciation, and in the ideas 
attached to every sound. At length, having sup- 
posed himself qualified to break silence, he declared 
that he could now speak, though as yet but imper- 
fectly.’ Soon after, some able divines questioned 
him éoficerning his ideas in his past state: and prin- 
cipally With respect to God, his soul, the moral 
beauty of virtue, and deformity of vice. The young 
man, however, had not driven his solitary specula- 
tions into that channel. 


with the cross, to kneel down, and to assume all the 
grimaces of a man in the act of devotion. But he 
did all this without any knowledge of the intention 


or the cause ; he saw others do the like, and that was | 


enough forhim. He knew nothing of death, nor did 
it even ever enter his mind. 


sensible objects, and such as were present, he did not 
seem, to have made such reflections even on these as 
might have been expected; thongh he did not wan: 


understanding. —Mem. Acad. Science, 1703, p. 18, | 


cited by Buffon. 


Tue Censures or Frienps anp Enemies. 
—Censures offered in friendliness we ought to receive 
with gratitude: yea, though our opinions did not 
merit censure, we should still be thankful for the 
attack on them, were it only that it gives us an 
opportunity of successfully defending the same. 
(Por never doth an important truth spread its reots 
so wide or clasp the soil so stubbornly, as when it 
has braved the winds of controversy. There is a 
surring and a far-heard music sent forth from the 
tree of sound knowledge, when its branches are fight- 


ing with the storm, which, passing onward, shrills | 


ont at once Truth’s triumph and its own defeat.)* 
But if the infirmity of human nature, or of our own 
constitutional temperament, cannot, even when we 
have been fairly convicted of error. but suffer some 


small mortification, yet better suffer pain from its | 


extirpation, than from the consequences of its con 
tinuance, and of the false tenderness that had with- 
held the remedy. This is what the acute observer 
had in his mind, who said that upbraiding enemies 
were not seldom mote profitable than friends afraid 
to find fault. For the former, amidst their quarrel- 
some invectives, may chance on some home truths, 
which. we may amend in consequence; while the 
latter, from an over delicate apprehension of ruf- 
fline the smooth surface of friendship, shrink from 
its duties, and from the manly freedom which truth 
aud justice demand. — dugustine. 

* Coleridge. 


He had gone to mass, in- | 
deed, with bis parents ; had learned to sign himself , 


He led a life of pure | 
animal instinct; and though entirely taken up with | 





COVENT GARDEN. 








Spour’s Opera of 
 Azor and Zemira. 
Fatima ° P - Miss Cawse 
Lesbia . - « Miss H. Cawse 
Zemira ° : - Miss Inverarity 
Rosadelle . ° Miss P. Horton 
| Azor . . - . Mr Wilson 
Scander : - Mr Morley 
Ali : ‘ - « MrG. Penson 
Nigromant . + Mr Evans 


After which (first time at this Theatre) 
Old and Young. 

Peggy ; : . Mrs Daly 

Matilda Mowbray 3 Miss Poole 

Master Hector Mowbray . Miss Poole 

| Master Gobbleton Mowbray Miss Poole 


| Mast. Foppiugton Mowbray Miss Poole 

| Old Wilton P Mr F. Matthews 
| Charles Mowbray . « Mr Baker 

| Peter , 2 Mr Meadows 


To conclude with 


Teddy the Tiler. 
Lady Dunderford . Mrs Daly 


Oriel ‘ P . Miss Horton 
Flora (her first appearance) Miss Stohwasser 
Lord Dunderford . . Mr Evans 
Henry ; Mr Mears 
Frederick Mr Baker 
Bombardine Mr Henry 
Teddy Mulowney Mr Power 








On Friday, The Inconstant; and The Barber of 
Seville. 








| HAYMARKET. 


Macbeth. A Tragedy by Suaksreare. 
Lady Macbeth . . Mrs Glover 
Gentlewoman - «+ Miss J. Scott 
Macbeth . Mr Kean 
Macduff . Mr Cooper 
Banquo ° Mr Hf. Wallack 





Doncau 8 Mr W Johnson 
Rosse ; “ - Mr Mulleney 
Malcolm R e - Mr Brindal 
Lenox ‘“ Mr Bartlett 
|Donalbain . . Master Reed 
Fleance " _ . Master W. Reed 
Seyton Mr Coveney 
Hecate Mr Huckel 


First Witch P ‘ 
Second Witch 
Third Witch 


Mr Harley 
Mr Webster 
Mr Gattie 
To which will be added, 

John Jones. 
Eliza Miltou * Mrs Humby 
Jenny . Mrs Newcombe 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W. Farren 
Jotin Jones Mr Vining 
Mr Milton . Mr Gattie 


To conclude with (last time) the Petite Comedy of 


Separation and Reparation 
| Madame Gilderland Mrs ‘layleure 


| Angelique . . Mrs Ashton 
Baron Malamour Mr Cooper 

| Vou Grotius ‘ Mr W. Farren 

| Col. Esplanade Mr Brinda! 
Pop, inoff Mr Webster 


To-morrow, Guy Mannering ; 
Belles Have at Ye All. 
CVE eS 


SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 
Margaret Lessamour - Miss Scott 
Amy Laugton Miss Nicol 


Martyn Lessamour Mr Osbaldiston 
Gamiel Gander Mr Vale 


After which, 

Ivanhoe. 
Lady Rowena 
Rebecea ‘ . 
Isaac of York Mr Osbaldiston 
Wamba é Mr Vale 
To which will be added, Marshal’s Pictorial Exhibi- 

tion of the Coronation. 


Jobn Jones ; and 








A Drama, by Dispiy. 
Miss Scott 
Miss Vincent 


To conclude with 
Billy Taylor. 
. . Mrs Vale 
Miss Vincent 
Mr Vale 
MrD. Pitt 


Kitty Sligo 
Mary Wagstaff 

William Taylor. 
Carolius Lanternius 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; 
are to be addressed 


); sold by ONwWuyYwn, 4 Catherine street, Strand: at 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 


ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 





he Sea Ser 
Zora : ; Me pat: 
Una . - Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Hans Kietegbar - + Mr Downe 
Petroffe ; " - MrJ Reeve 
Orcovan - - Mr Yates 
Ennerick |. ‘ Mr Hemmings 
Norvrojode. F Mr O. Smith 
Mago 2 ‘ t King 


Captain Seabert 
Mathico Puppzz 
Kadlitz 


Mr S. Smith 
Mr Sand: rs 
- Mr Morris 


After which, the favourite Burletta of 


Was 
Julia ; 
Melville 


Lord Charles Everard 


Matthew Multiply 


To Blame! 


Mis Yates 

- Mr Yates 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr Bayne 


To conclude with the Domestic Drama of 


The Wreck Ashore! 
Alice ° £ - Mrs Yates 
Bella . Mrs Fitzwilliam 


Dame Barnard 
Miles Bertram 
Walter Barnard . 
Grampus ° 
Marmaduke Magog 
Jemmy Starling 
Blackadder : 


- Mrs Daly 
- Mr Yates 

- Mr Hemmings 

- Mr O. Smith 

- Mr John Reeve 
- Mr Buckstone 
» MrS. Smith 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Comic Burletta of 


The Chaste Salute, 


3aroness de Blancbec 


Madame Thibaut 
Lucille ° 
Colonel Dervill - 

Thibaut 
Philippe 


. 





- Miss Stuart 
- Miss Sydney 
. Miss Fitzwalter 
. Mr Horn 
. Mr Collier 
Mr Worrell 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, culled 


‘“Telk of 


Blanche de Saint Foix 


Genevieve . 
Louise 4 ‘ 
The Chevalier D'Arcy 
Laurent e - 
Georges - P 
The Count de Saint Foix 
Del mar ‘ 

Philippe ‘ 


Morvilliers 
First Officer 
Second Officer 


the 


Devii==!" 

Miss Fitzwalter 

- Mrs Kuight 

. Miss Sydney 

- Mr J. Vining 

- Mr Hitchinson 

- Mr Raymond 

. Mr J, Bland 

- Mr W. Vining 
Mr Worrell 

. Mr Ireland 

- Mr Lee 

- MrT. Smith 


| Dominique (his 4th appear.) Mr Liston 


ah . . 4 
To conclude with a Burletta, under the ti leo 


Olym 


Mortals—Pandora 
Prometheus 

Swiss Boy 
Jupiver 

Neptune 

Hercules 


pic Revels. 


Madame Vestrs 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Bland 
Mr J. Bland 

te T. Smith 


Mr Worrell 





QUEEN’S. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 


Austerlitz. 


Constance de Merviile 


Mesiel Bonbelle 


| Mere Canteen 


| 


Col. de Froy 
Captain Roué . 
Index 


Corporal Ernest 
Mous. Giaspeau 
Deaf Martin 
Charles Merlet 
Everard St Louis 
Pierie Pontoon 


| Philippe Marcel 


After which, 





Virs Cooper 
~ Miss Dix 
. Miss Lindsay 
» Mr Ennis 
~ Mr Dillon 
. Mr Attwood 
- Mr Davis 
. Mr Porteus 
Mr Bedford 
. Mr G. Lejeune 
. Mr Hield 
- Mr Smith 
Mr Norton 


a New Ballet, eatitled 


The Spanish Fair. 


In which Mr Edgar, will appear; assisted by " 


Corps de ballet. 


In the Course of the Ballet, Wielopolski, the Tnfast 


Trumpeter, will repeat bis performance. 


To conclude with 


False 


Constance 
Arabelle 
Sir George Darewell 
Major Fitzcannon 
Harry Severton 





and Constant. 


Miss Somerville 
. Miss Oman 
- Mr Green 
Mr Nortou 
Mr Smith 


— ———— aa 


; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHareget ; Witson, Royal Exchange; Tuomas, New* 


vender, Birchin lane ; CLarke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Srxance, Paternoster row; WaTLING, 409 Strand; BuCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; KENN+T#, 


Corner of Bow street; Turxnovur, Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; VouLinson, | 
Bow street ; T. Trernay, 74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by 


brary, Great Newport street; Harr's, 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Rexnecu, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 











